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urna . We're all to flog one another and then pay off the} ‘Beg your pardon, Captain Hawkins, I've always 
the The Journal of Selies Hettres allen" PRY AM done i duty, fou! weather or fair; and I've been 
f is @ men obcyed the order; they all ap-jeightoen: years in his majesty’s service, without ever 
tion aie Omurapeouenat aes peared on the quarter-deck. ' being brought to puniellicet but if Iam to be hung 
| for PETER SIMPLE. i. men are 1. ae. ute, apres the peeereeee now, ‘eg: fp pleasure, and with all respect, I 
: oa ‘ r , nd now, my lads,” said the captain, “I’ll teach| can’t help it. 
; " oo ee SIs aetsho emienon ait yest you what mutiny is. You see these two frigates} ‘I give you but one moment more, sir,” cried the 
ters with their seizings. He came up and enid that al of us. You had forgotten them, I suppose, | captain ; “do your duty.” 
— he had called them, but that they did not answer. bat *t. Herc, you scoundrel Mr. Jones” —(this he min looked at the captain, and then eyed the 

Perceiving that the ship's company would break out| ¥*# the Joe, Miller)—* strip, sir. 1f ever there was| yard-arm. “Captain Hawkins, I will do my duty al- 
oo into open mutiny, if the captain persisted in his inten. mischief in a ship, you are at the head.” though [ must swing for it.” So saying. he threw his 
an tion, I went down into the cabin and told the captain “ Head, sir,” said the man, assuming a vacant look ;|cat down on the quarter-deck, and fell back among 
d to the state of things, and wished for his orders or presence “what head, sir? Do you mean the snake’s head? I| the ship’s company. 
iad on det: don’t know any thing about it, sir.” The captain was now confounded, and hardly knew 
hich The captain, whose wrath appeared to render him “ Strip, sir,” éried the captain in a rage, “ I'll soon} how to act; to persevere, appeared useless—to fall 
after incapable of reflection, immediately proceeded on deck, a to your senses.” back, was almost as impossible. A dead silence of a 
W. and ordered (ie lariat ta lead with ball-cartéidee.d, } ja please, your honour, what have I done to| minute ensued. Eyory one was bteathless with im- 

This was dona; but, as I was afterwards told by bo tie up 1 said the man. patience, to know what would be done next. The 

just Thompson, whe was aft, the marines loaded “ Steip, you scoundrel !” ; silence, was, however, first broken by Jones, the Joe 
‘eek with pcwder, and put the: inte “ Well, sir, if you pleage, it’s hard to be flogged" for} Miller, who was seized up. 

They wished to kee We Sg eran oP used eorpe ) Sa “ Beg your honour’s pardon, sir,” said he, turning 
gra- for fidelity, and at the same time not to fire upon men he man pulled off his clotlies, and walked up to the| his head round; “ but if I am to be flogged, will you 
rks whom they loved as brothers, and with whom they |8@!ng- The quarter-master seized him up. be pleased to let me have it over? J shall catch my 
~ of coincided in opinion. Indeed, we afterwards discover- “ Seized up, sir,” reported the scoundrel of a serjeant| death a-cold, naked here all day.” ' 

“the ed that it was a marine wko had taken off the head of| °f Marines, who acted as the captain's spy. . This was decided mockery on the part of the man, 
ame the snake asecond time. . The captain looked for the articles of war to read,|and roused the captain. 
“Dr. The captain then ordered the boatswain to turn the| #8 is Necessary previous to punishing a man, and was} “Serjeant of marines, put Miller, and that man Col- 
y on hands up. The boatswain made his appearance with|® little puzzled to find one, where no positive offence|lins, both legs in irons, for mutiny. My men, I per. 
age. his right arm in a sling. “ What's the matter with had been committed. At last, he pitched upon the} ceive that there is a conspiracy in the ship, but I shall 
the your arm, Mr. Paul ?” said I, as ho passed ie. one which refers to combination and conspiracy, and] very soon put an end to it: I know the men and by 
gra- * “Tumbled down the hatchway just now—can’t creating discontent. We all took off our hats as he| God they shall repent it. Mr. Paul, pipe down. Mr. 
move my*arm ;I must goto the surgeon as soon as read it, and then he called Me. Faul, tho boatswain,|Simple, man my gig; and recollect, it’s my positive 
> re. this is over.” and ordered him to give the man a dozen. orders, that no boat goes on shore.” 
nd’s The hands were piped up again, but no one obeyed|. “ Please, sir,” said the boatswain, pointing to hisarm}| The captain left the brig, looking daggers at me 
chest - the order. Thus, was tho brig in a state of mutiny.|'" ® sling, “ I can’t tlog—I can’t lift ap my arm” as he went over the side ; but I had done my daty, and 
s “Mr. Simple, go forward to the main-hatchway with| . ” Your arm was well enough when | came on board,|cared little for that; indeed I was now watching his 
the marines, and fire on the lower deck,” cried the|*"” cried the captain, conduct as carefully as he did mine. 

captain. “ Yes, sir; but in hurrying the men up, I slipped] “The captain wishes to tell his own story first,” 
wae “Sir,” said I, “there are two frigates within a down the ladder, and I'm afraid I’ve put my shou!Jer| said Thompson, coming up to me. “Now, if I were 
nity, cable's length of us; and would it not be better to send] °"* APG ' . you, Simple, I would take care that the real facts 
has for assistance, without shedding biood? Besides, sir, The captain bit his lips; he fully believed it was a|sbould be known.” v 
the you have not yet tricd the effoct of calling up the sham on the part of the boatswain, (which indeed it} “ How’s that to be done?” replied 1; “ he has order- 
Fect- carpenter's and boatswain’s mates by name. Will you| “*%) t get off flogging the men.. “ Well then, where| eu no communication with the shore.” 
cals. allow me to go down first, and bring them to a sense|'* the chief boatswain’s mate, Miller ™” “Simply by sending an officer on board of each of 
nak of their duty ?” “[lere, sir,” said Mller, coming forward; a stoat,|the frigates, to state, that the brig was in a state of 
ondi- “Yes, sir, L presume you know your power; but of muscular man, nearly six feet high, with a pig-tailj mutiny, and request, that they will keep a look-out 
ands this hereafter.” nearly four feet long, and his open breast covered with| upon her. This is no more than te duty as com- 
os of I: went down below, and called the men by name. black shaggy hair. ’ , : manding officer; you only send the message, leave 
nang “ Sir,” said one of the boatswain’s mates, “the| “Give that mau a dozen, sir,” said the captain. me to state the facts of my own accord. rollect, 
pal ship's company say that they will not submit to be The man looked at the captain, then at the ship’s| that the captains of these frigates will be summoned, 
stful flogged.” company, and then at the man seized up, but did not} if there ia a court of enquiry, which I expect will take 
crip: “TV de not speak to the ship's company generally, Col-| Commence the punishment. ; ‘place.” 

ce is lins,” replied 1; “but you are now ordered to rig the} | Do you hear me, sir /” roared the captain. I considered a little, and thought tne advice good. 
thor- gratings, and come on deck. It is an order that you} .. If you please, yout honour, I'd rather take ™Y|1 despatohed Thompson first to one frigate, and then 
This eannot refuse. Go up dircctly and obey it. Quarter. disrating——I don't wish to be chief boatewain’s!+, the other. The next day the captain came on 
hing masters, go on deck with your seizings, When all is} ™4'e I" thie here business.” aca board. As soon es he stepped on the quarter-deck, 
vea ready, you can then expostulate.” “ Obey your ordere immediately, sir,” cried the cap-| he enquired how | dare disobey his orders in sending 
cient The men obeyed my orders: they crawled on deck,| ‘#0; “or, by Goce, I'll try you for eee the hoats away. My reply was, that his orders were 
have rigged the gratings, and stood by. “ Well, sir, | beg your pardon; but w rat must be, not to communicate with the shore, buf that, as com. 
t ac- * All is ready, sir,” said I, touching my hat to the| ™USt be. I mean no disrespect, Captain Hawkins, manding officer, I considered it my duty to make 
) ap- captain. but I cannot flog that man—my conscience won't let) known to the other ships, that the men were in a state 
their “Send the ship’s company aft, Mr. Paul.” me. : alias of insubordination, that they might keep their eyes 
“ dis- ‘Aft, then, all of you, for punishment,” cried the| “ ¥ Ur conscience, sir? upon us. He kept his eyes upon me for some time, 
DIE. f boatswain. and then turned away withoutreply. As we expected, 
“ Yes, it is all of us for punishment,” cried one voice. * Marines. a court of enquiry was called upon bis representation 
36—marcn 4, 1834. 
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tothe admiral. About twenty of the men were ex- 
amined, but so muchcame out as to thereasonwhy the 
head of the snake had been removed—for the sailors 
spoke boldly—that the admiral and officers who were 
appointed, strongiy recommended Captain Hawkins 
not to proceed further than to state, that there were 
some disaffected characters in the ship, and move the 
admiral to have them exchanged into others. This 
was done, and the captains of the frigates, who im- 
mediately give their advice, divided all our best men 
between them. They spoke very freely to me, and 
asked me who were the best men, which I told them 
honestly, for I was glad to be able to get them out of 
the power of Captain Hawkins; these they marked as 
disaffected, and exchangea therm for all the worst they 
had on board, The few that were left ran away ; and 
thus, from having one of the finest and best organised 
ship’s companies in the service, we were now one of 
the very worst: Miller was sent on board of the fri- 
grate, and under surveillance ; he soon proved that his 
character was as good as_I stated it to be, and two 
years afterwards was promoted to the rank uf boat- 
swain. Webster, the second lieutenant, would not join 
us, and another was appointed. I must here remark, 
that there is hardly auy degree of severity which a 
captain may not exert towards his seamen, provided 
they are confident of, or he has proved to them, his 
courage: but if there be a doubt, or a confirmation to 
the contrary, all discipline is destroyed by contempt, 
and the ship’s company mutiny, either directly or in 

directly. There is an old saying, that all tyrants are 
cowards; that tyranny is in itself a species cf mean- 
ness, | acknowledge ; but still tLe saying ought to be 
modified. If it is asserted, that all mean tyrants are 
cowards, | agree; but I have known in the service, 
most special tyrarts, who were not cowirds; their 
tyranny was excessive, but there was no meanness in 
their dispositions. On the contrary, they were gene- 


rous, openLearted, and, occasionaliy, when not in- 
fluenced by anger, proved, that their hearts, if not 
quite right, were not very much out of their places. 
Yet, they were tyrants; but although tyrants, the men 


forgave them, and one kind act, when they were not 
led away by the impetuosity of their feelings, oblite- 
rated a hundred acts of tyranny. But such ig not the 
case in our service with men who, in their Pyranny, 
are mean : the seamen show no quarter to them, and 
will undergo all the risk which the severity of the 
articles of war render them liable to, rather than not 








jackass, and had brayed for a week, kicking the old 
nurse in the stomach, so as to double her up like a 
hedgehog. He had taken it into his head that he was 
a pump, and with one arin held out as a spout, he had 
obliged the poor old nurse. to work the other up and 
down for hours together. In fact, there was a string 
of strange conceptions of this kind that had accumula- 
ted, so as to drive my poor sister almost mad; and 
sometimes his ideas would be attended with a very 
lieavy expense, as he would send for architects, make 
contracts, &c. for building, supposing himself to have 
come to the title and property of his brother. This 
being the basis of his disease, occurred frequently. I 
wrote to Ellen, giving her my best advice, and by 
this time the brig was again ready for sea, and we ex- 
pected to sail immediately. I did not forget to write 
to O'Brien, but the distance between us was so great, 
that I could not obtain his answer, probably, for a year, 
and I felt a melancholy foreboding, how much I re- 
quired his advice. 

Our orders were to proceed to Portsmouth, and join 
a convoy collected there, bound up the Baltic, under the 
charge of the Acasta frigate, and two other vessels. We 
did not sail with any pleasure, or hopes of gaining much 
in the way ot prizeemoney. Our captain was enough 
to make ay ship a hell, and ovr ship’s company were 
composed of a mutinous and incorrigible set of scoun- 
drels, with, of course, a few exceptions. How different 
did the officers find the brig after losing such a captain 
as O’Brien, and so fine a ship’s company! But there 
was no help for it, and all we had to do was to make the 
best of it, and hope for better times. The cat was at 
work nearly every day, and I must acknowledge that, 
generally speakir.g, it was deserved; although some- 
times a report from the sergeant of marines of any good 
man fayoured by me, was certain to be attended to. This 
system of receiving reports direct from an inferior of- 
ficer, instead of through me, as first lieutenant, became 
so annoying, that I resolved, at all risk, to expostulate. 
I soon had an opportunity, for one morning the captain 
said to me, “ Mr. Simp-e, I understand that you had a 
fire in the galley last night after hours.” 

“It’s very true, sir, that I did order a stove to be 
lighted; but may I enquire whether the first lieutenant 
has not a discretionary power in that point? and far- 
ther, how it is that I am reported to you by other peo- 
ple? The discipline of this ship is carried on by me, 
under your directions, and all reports ought to come 
through me; and I cannot understand upon what 


express their opinion of a man whom they despise.| ground you permit them through any other channel.” 


I do not like to mention names, but I could point out 
specimens of brave tyrants, and of cowardly tyrants, 


“TI command my own ship, sir, and shall do as I 
please in that respect. When I have officers I can con- 


who have existed, and do even now exist in our ser-| fide in, I shall, in all probability, allow them to report 


vice. The present regulations have limited tyranny 
toa certain degree, but it cannot check the mean 


to me.” 
“If there is any thing in my conduct which has 


tyrant ; for it is not in points, of consequence, likely to| proved to you that I am incapable, or not trust-worthy, 


be brought before the notice of his superiors, that he 
effects his purpose. 


I would feel obliged to you, sir, if you would, in the 


He resorts to paltry measures—| tirst place, point it out;—-and, in the next, bring me to 


he smiles, that he may betray—he confines himself] a court-martial if ] do not correct it.” 


within the limit that may protect him; and he is never 


“T am no court-martial man, sir,” replied he, *“ but I 


exposed, unless by his courage being called in question,}am not to be dictated to by an inforior officer, so you'll 
which but rarely occurs; axd when it does occur, it ix| ob'ige me by holding yeur tongue. The sergeant of ma- 
most difficult, as well as most dangerous to attempt to|rines, as master-at-arms, is bound to report to me any 
prove it. Tt may be asked, why nt quit the ship, after/| deviation from the regulations I have laid down for the 


having been aware of the character of the captain, and | discipline of the ship.” 


the enmity which he bore to n:e. Ip reply, I can only 


“ Granted, sir; but that report, according to the cus- 


say, that I did often think of it, talked over the sub-| tom of the service, should come through the first lieu. 
ject with my messmates, but they persuaded me to| tenant.” 


remain, and, as I was a first licutenant, and knew 


“T prefor it coming direct, sir ;—it stands less chance 


that any successful actiun would, in all probability,| of being garbled.” 


insure my promotion, I determined, to use a nauii- 
cal expression, to rough it out, and not throw away 


the on!y chance which I had, of obtaining my ranx| shortly after wert down below. inbut 
along side of me as soon as the captain disappeared. 


as commander. 
—<> 


CHAPT=R XIX. 


I had written to my sister Ellen, giving her an ac-| Portsmouth? We shall be in to-morrow, with this s 


“Thank you, Captain Hawkins, for the compliment.” 
The cuptain walked away without further reply, and 
Swinburne ranged up 


“Well, Mr. Simple, so I hear we are bound to the Bal- 
tic, Why couldn’t they have ordered us to pick up the 
convoy off Yarmouth, instead of coming all the sp to 

ant 


count of all that had passed, and inentioning the| of wind.” 


character of the captain, and his apparent intimacy 
with my unele. 


“I suppose the convoy are not yet collected, Swin- 


I received an angwer from her, telling! byrne; and you recollect, there’s no want of French 


me, that she had discovered, from a very communi- privateers in the channel.” 


cative old maiden lady, that Captain Hawkins was 
an illegitimate son of my ancle, by a lady with 
whom he had been accuainted about the time that 
he was in the army. I immediately conceived the 


“ Very true, sir.” 
“ When were you up the Baltic, Swinburne?” 
“T was in the old St. George, a regular old ninety- 


truth, that my uncle had pointed me out to him as an/eight; she sailed just like a haystack, one mile ahead 
object of vengeance, and that Captain Hawkins|and three to leeward. Lord bless you, Mr. Simple, the 
was too dutiful, and too dependent a son, not to|Cattegat wasn’t wide enough for her; but she was a 
obey him. The state of my father was more dis-| comfortable sort of vessel after all, excepting on a lec- 
fressing than ever, but there was something very|shore, so we used always to give the land a wide birth, 


ludicrous in his fancies. 





He had fancied himself a/I recollect. By the by, Mr. Simple, do you recuilect, 


how angry you were because I didn’t peach at Barbadoes, 
when the men sucked the monkey?” 

“ To be sure I do.” 

“ Well, then, I didn’t think it fair, then, as I was one 
of them. Bat now that I’m a bit of an officer, I just tell 
you that when we get to Carlscrona there’s a method of 
sucking the monkey there, which, as first lieutenant, with 
such a queer sort of captain, it is just ag well that you 
should be up to. In the old St. George, we had seventy 
men drunk one afternoon, and the first lieutenant 
coulda’t find it out no how.” 

“Indeed, Swinburne, you must let mie into that 
secret.” 

“So I will, Mr. Simple. Don’t you know there’s a 
famous stuff for cuts and wounds called balsam ?” 

“ What, Riga balsam!” 

“ Yes, that’s it; well, all the boats will bring, that for 
sale, as they did to us in the old St. George. Devilish 
good stuff it is for wounds, I believe ; but it’s dot bad to 
drink, and it’s very strong. We used to tuke it inwardly, 
Mr. Simple, and the first lieutenant never guessed it.’ 

“ What! you all got tipsy upon Riga Balsam?” 

“All that could! so I just give you a hint.” 

“I’m much obliged to you, Swinburne; I certain] 
never should have suspec‘ed it. I believe searhen would 
get drunk upon any thing.” 

The next morning we anchored ‘at Spithead, Wnd 
found the convoy ready for sea. The captain went on 
shore to report himself to the admiral, and, as usual, fhe 
brig was surrounded with bum-boats and wherries, with 
peeple who wished to come on board. As we were not 
known on the Portsmouth station, and had no acquaint- 
ance with the people, all the bum-boats were very 
anxious to supply the ship; and, as this iggat the option 
of the first lieutenant, he is very much persecuted until 
he has made his decision. Certificates of good conduct 
from other officers were handed up the side from all of 
them ; and I looked over the books at the capStern. In 
the second book the name struck me: it was that of 
Mrs. Trotter, and | walked to the gangway, out of cu- 
riosity, to ascertain whether it was the same personage 
who, when I was a youngster, had taken such care of 
my shirts. As I looked at the boats, a voice cried out, 
“O, Mr. Simple, have you forgot your old friend? don't 
ro recollect Mrs. Trotter?”—lI certainly did not recol- 
ect her; she had grown very fat, and, although more 
advanced in years, was a better looking woman than 
— Lhad first seen her, for she loooked healthy and 
resh, 

“Indeed, I hardly did recollect you, Mrs. Trotter.” 

“ T’ve so much to tell you, Mr. Simple,” replied she, 
ordering the boat to pull alongside, and as she was 
coming up, desired the mun to get the things in, as if 
permission was quite unnecessary. I did not counter- 
order it, as I knew none of the others, and, as far as 
honesty was concerned, believed them all! to be much on 
a par. On the strength, then, of old acquaintance Mrs. 
Trotter was admitted. 

* Well, I’m sure, Mr. Simple,”’ cried Mrs. Trotter, out 
of breat.i with climbing up the brig’s side ; “ what a man 
you’ve grown,—and such a handsome man, too! Dear, 
dear, it makes me feel quite old to look at you, when I 
call to mind the little boy whom I had charge of in the 
cock-pit. Don’t you think I look very old and ugly, Mr. 
Simple?” continued she, smiling and smirking. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Trotter, { think you wear very well. 
Pray, how is your husband?” 

“Ah, Mr. Simple, poor, dear Mr. Trotter—ho’s gone. 
Poor fe!low, no wonder ; what with his drinking and his 
love for me—and his jealousy—(do you recollect how 
jealous he was, Mr. Simple?)—he wore himself out at 
last. No wonder, considering what he had been accus- 
tomed to, after keeping his carriage and dogs with every 
body, to be reduced to see his wife goa enating. It 
broke his heart, poor feliow! and, Mr. Simple, I’ve been 
much happier ever since, for | could not bear to see him 
fretting. Lord, how jealous he was—and all about no- 
thing: Don’t you want some fresh meat for the gun- 
room? I’ve a nice leg of mutton in the boat, and ¢ sme 
milk for tea.” 

“Recollect, Mrs. Trotter, I shall not overlook your 
bringing spirits on board.” 

“Lord, Mr. Simple, how could you think of such a 
thing? It’s very true tha..these common people do it, 
but the company I have kept, the society I have been in, 
Mr. Simple! Besides, you must recollegt, that I never 
drank any thing but water.” 

I could not exactly coincide with her, but I did not 
contradict ber. 

* Would you like the Portsmouth paper, Mr. Simple?” 
taking onc out of her pocket; “I know gentlemen are 
fond of the news. Poor Trotter wsed never to stir from 
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the breakfast table until he had finished the daily puper 
—but that was when we lived in bag different style. 
Have you any clothes to wash, Mr. Simple,—or have 
any 0 the gentlemen ?” 

I fear we haye no time, we sail too soon,” replied I; 
“ we go with the convoy.” 

“Indeed?” cried Mrs. Trotter, whe walked to the 
main hatchway and called to her man Bill. I heard her 
give him directions to sell nothing upon trast, in conse- 
quence of the intelligence of our immediate sailing. — 

“I beg your pardun, Mr. Simple, I was only desiring 
my head man to send for your steward, that he might 
be supplied with the best, and to save some milk for the 
gun-room.” 

“And I must beg your pardon, Mrs. Trotter, for I 
must attend to my duty.” Mrs. Trotter made her 
courtesy and walked down the main ladder to attend to 
her duty, and we separated. I was informed she had a 
great deal of custom, as she understood how to manage 
the officers, and made herself generally useful to them. 
She had been a bum-boat woman for six years, and had 
made a great deal of money. Indeed, it was reported. 
that if a first lieutenant wanted forty or fifty pounds, 
Mrs. Trotter would always lend it to him, without re- 
quiring his promissory note. 

The captain came oa board in fhe evening, having 
dined with the admiral, and left directions for having 
all ready for unmooring and heaving short at daylight. 
The signal was made from the frigate at sunrise, and 
before twelve o’clock we were all under weigh, and run. 
ning past St. Helen’s with a favourable wind. Our force 
consisted of the Acasta frigate, the Isis ship, sloop, 
mounting twenty guns, the Reindeer, eighteen, and our 
own brig. ‘The convoy amounted to nearly two hundred 
Although the wind was fair, and the water sinooth, we 
were more than a week before we made Anholt light, 
owing to the bad sailing and inattention of many of the 
vessels belonging to the convoy. We were constantly 
employed repeating signals, firing guns, and often sent 
back to tow up the sternmost vessels ; at last we passed 
the Anholt-light, with a light breeze ; and the next morn- 
ing, the main land was to be distinguished on both bows. 


—— 
CHAPTER XX. 

T was on the signal chest abaft, counting the convoy, 
when Swinburne came up to me. 

“There's a little difference between this part of the 
world and the West Indies, Mr. Simple,” observed he. 
“ Black rocks, and fir woods, don’t remind us of the 
Blue Mountains of Jamaica, or the cocoa-nut, waving 
to the sea breeze.” 

“Indeed not, Swinburne,” replied I. 

“We shall have plenty of calms here, without pant- 
ing with the heat, although we may find the gun-boats 
alittle too warm for us, for depend upon it, the very 
moment the wind goes down, they will come out from 
every nook and corner, and annoy us not a little.” 

“Have you been here before, with a convoy, Swin- 
burne ?’ , 

“ T> be sure I have; and it’s sharp work that I’ve 
seen here, Mr. Simple. Work, that I’ve an idea our 
captain won’t have much stomach for.” 

“Swinburne, I beg you wil! keep your thoughts 
relative to the captain, to yourself; recollect the last 
time. It is my duty not to listen to them.” 

* And I should rather think, to roport them also, Mr. 
Simple,” said Captain Hawkins, who had crept up to 
us, and overheard our conversation. ; 

“In this instance there is no occasion for my report- 
ing them, sir,” replied I; “for you have heard what 
has passed.” 

“T have, sir,” replied he; “and I shall not forget 
the conversation.” 

I turned forward. Swinburne had made bis retreat 
the moment that he heard the voice of the captain. 
“ How many sail are there in sight, sir?” enquired the 
captain. 

“ One hundred and sixty-three, sir,” replied I. 

“Signal for convoy to close from the Acasta,’’ re- 
ported the midshipman of the watch. 

We repeated it, ard the captain descerded to his 
cabin. We were then running about four miles an 
hour, the water very smooth, and Anholt light-house 
hardly visible on deck, bearing N. N. W. about twenty 
miles, In fact, we were near the entrance of the Sound, 
which the reader may be aware, is a narrow passage, 
leading into the Baltic Sea. We ran on, followed by 
the convoy, some of which were eight or ten miles 
astern of us, and we were weil into the Sound, when 
the wind gradually died away, until it fell quite calm, 
and the heads of the vessels were laid round the com. 


pass. 
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My watch was nearly out, when the midshipman, 
who was looking round with his glass on the Copen- 
hagen side, reported three gun-boats, sweeping out 
from Lehind a point. I examined them, and went 
down to report them to the captain. When I came on 
deck, more. were reported, until we counted ten, two of 
them large vessels, called praams. The captain now 
came on deck, and I reported them. We made the 
signal of enemy in sight, to the Acasta, which was 
answered. They divided—six of them pulling along 
shore towards the cunvoy in the rear, and four coming 
out right for the brig. ‘The Acasta now mudg the sig- 
nal for * Boats manned and armed to be held in readi- 
ness,” We hoisted out our pinnace, and lowered down 
our cutters—the other men-of-war doing the same. 
In about a quarter of an hour, tLe gun-boats oponed 
their fire with their long thirty-two pounders, and 
their first shot went right through the bull of the brig, 
just abatt the fore bits; fortunately no one was hurt. 

turned round to look at the captain ; he was as white 
asasheet. He caught my eye, and turned aft, when 
he was met by Swinburne’s eye, steadily fixed upon 
him. He then walked to the other side of the deck. 
Another shot ploughed up the water close to us, rose 
and came through the hammock-netting, tearing out 
two of the hammocks, and throwing them on the 
quarter-deck, when the Acasta hoisted out pennants, 
and made the signa! to send our pinnace and cutter to 
the assistance of vessels astern. The signal was also 
made to the Isis aud Reindeer. I reported the signal, 
and enquired who was to take command. 

“You, Mr. Simple, will take the pinnace, and order 
Mr. Swinburne into the cutter.” 

“ Mr. Swinburne, sir!” replied 1; * the brig will, in 
all probability, be in action soon, and his services as 
gunner will be required.” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Hilton may go. Beat to quarters. 
Where is Mr. Webster?” The second lieutenant was 
close to us, and he was ordered to take the duty dur- 
ing my absence. 

I jumped into the pinnace, and shoved oil; ten 
other boats from the Acasta and the other men-of-war 
were pulling in the same direction, and I joined them. 
The gun-boats had now opened fire upon the convoy 
astern, and were sweeping out to capture thein—di- 
viding themselves into two parties, and pulling towards 
different portions ofthe convoy, In half an hour we 
were within gun-shot of the nearest, which directed its 
fire at us; but the lieutenant of the Acasta, who com- 
manded the detachment, ordered us to lie on our oars 
for a minute, while he divided his forces into three di- 
visions, of four boats each, with instructions that we 
should each oppose a division of two gun-boats, by 
pulling to the outermost vessel of the convoy, and 
securing ourselves as much as possible from the fire, 
by remaining under her lee, and be in readiness to 
take them by boarding if they approached to capture 
any of our vessels, 

This was well arranged. I had thecommand of one 
division, fur the first lieutenants had not been sent 
away from the Isis and Reindeer, and having enquired 
which of the divisions of gun-boats I was to oppose, I 
pulled for them. In the mean time we observed that 
the two praains, and two gun-boats, which had re- 
mained behind us, and had been firing at the race- 
horse, had also divided—one praam attacking the 
Acasta, the two gun-boats playing upon the Isis, and 
the other praam engaging the Rattlesnake and Rein- 
deer, the latter vessel being in a line with us, about 
half a mile farther out, so that she could not return 
any effectual fire, or indeed, receive much damage. 
The Rattlesnake had the worst of it, the fire of the 
praam being chiefly directed to her. At the distance 
chosen by the enemy, the frigate’s guns reached, but 
the other men-of-war, having only two long guns, 
were not able to return the fire but with their two, the 
carronades being us-less, 

One of the praams mounted ten guns, and the other 
eight. The last was opposed to the Rattlesnake, and 
the fire was kept up very smartly, particularly by the 
Acasta and the enemy. In about a quarter of an 
hour I arrived with my division close to the vessel 
which was the nearest to the enemy. It was a large 
Sunderland-built ship. The gun-boats, which were 
within a quarter of a mile of her, sweeping to her as 
fast as they couid, as soon as they perceived our ap- 
proach, directed their fire upon us, but without suc- 
cess, except the last discharge, in which, we being near 
enough, they had loaded with grape. The shot fell a 
little short, but one piece of grape struck one of the 
bowmen of the pinnace, taking off three fingers of his 
right hand as he was pulling his oar, Before they 








could fire again, we were sheltered by the vessel, pull- 
ing close to her side, hid from’ the enemy. ‘My boat 
was the only one in the division which carried a yan, 
and | now loaded, waited for'the discharge sf the gun- 
boats, and then pulling a little a-head of the ship, fired 
at them, and then returned under cover to load. 

This continued for some time, the enemy not advanc- 
ing nearer, but now firing into the Sunderland ship, 
which protected us. At last the master of the ship 

ked over the side, and said to me, “I say, my ‘joker, 

o you call this giving me assistance? I think 1 was 
better off before you came, Then I had only my share 
of the enemy’s fire, but now that you have come I 
have it all. I’m riddled like a sieve, and have lost 
four «en already. Suppose you give me a “pq now 
-—pull behind the vessel ahead of us, Vil tdke my 
chance.” 

I thought this request very reasonable, and as I should 
be really nearer to the enemy if I pulled to thé’ néxt 
vessel, and all ready te support him if attacked, I com- 
plied with his wish. JI had positive orders hot to board 
with so small a force, (the four boats containing but forty 
men, and each gun-boat having at least seventy,) unless 
they advanced to capture, and then I was to run all 
risks. 

I pulled up to the other vessel, a large brig, and the 
captain, as soon as we came alongside, said, “ 1 se what 
you’re about, and [ll just leave you my vessel to take 
care of. No use losing my men, or being knocked on 
the head.” 

“All’s right—you can’t do better, and we can’t do 
better either,” 

Ilis boat was lowered down, and get‘ing in with ‘is 
men, he pulled to another vessel, and lay behind it, all 
ready to pull back if a breeze sprang up. 

As was to be expected, the gun-boats shifted their fire 
to the déserted vessel, which the boats lay behind, and 
thus did the action in our quarter continue unti: it was 
dark ; the gun-boats not choosing to advance, and we re- 
stricted from pulling out to attack them, There was no 
moon, and as daylight disappeared, the effect was very 
beautiful. In the distance, the cannonading of the ‘rigate, 
and other men-of-war, answered by the praams and gun- 
boats, reinforced by six more, as we afterwards found 
out—the vivid flashing of the guns, reflected by the 
water, as smooth as glass—the dark outlines of the na- 
merous convoy, with their sails hanging down the masts, 
one portion of the convoy app: aring for a moment, as 
the guns were discharged in that direction, and then 
disappearing, wlile others were momentarily seen—the 
roar of the heavy guns opposed to us—the crashing of 
the timbers of the brig, which was struck at every dis- 
charge, and very often perforatod—with the whizzing 
of the shot as it passed by; all this in a dark, yet clear 
night, with every star in the heavens twinkiing, and, as 
it were, looking down upon us, was interesting, as wall 
as awful. 

But I svon perceived that the gun-boats were nearin 
us every time that they fired, and I now discharge 
grape atone, waiting for the fash of the fire to ascertain 
their direction, At last, I could perceive the‘r long, low 
hulls, not two cables’ length from us, and their sweeps 
lifting from the water; it was plain that they were ad- 
vancing to board, and I resolved to te them if 
possible, I had fired ahead of the brig, and I now pulled 
with all my boats astern, giving my orders to the offi- 
cérs, and laying on our oars in readiness. The gan-boats 
were about. half a cable’s ‘ength from each other, pulling 
up abreast, and passing us at about the same distance 
when I directed the men to give way. I had determined 
to throw all my force upon the nearest boat, and in half 
a minute eur bows were forced between their sweeps, 
which we caught hold of to force our way alongside. 

The resistance of the Danes was very determtined. 
Three times did I obtain a footing on the deok, and three 
times was I thrown lack into the boats. At last, we had 
fairly obtained our ground, and were driving them gra- 
dually forward, when, as I ran on the gunwale to obtain 
a position more in advance of my men, I received a blow 
with the butt-end of a musket, I believe, on the shoulder, 
which knocked me overboard, and | fell between the 
sweeps, and sank under the vessel’s bottom. I rose 
under her stern; but I was so shook with the violence 
of the blow, that I was for some time confused ; still I 
had strength to keep myself above water, and paddled, 
as it appeared, away from the vessel, until | hit against 
a sweep which had fallen overboard. This supported me, 
and I gradnally recovered oe nui 

The loud report of a gun close to me, startled me, and 
I perceived that it was from the gun-boat which I kad 
boarded, and that her head was turned in the direction 
of the other gun-boat. From this, with the noise of the 
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sweeps pulling, I knew that my men had succeeded in 
capturing her. I hallooed, but. tney did not hear me, 
and I soon lost sight of her. Another gun was now fired 
it was from the other gun-boat retreating, and I per- 
ceived her pulling in shore, for she passed me not twenty 
yards off. I now held the sweep with my hands, and 
struck out off the shore, in the direction of the convoy. 

A light breeze rippled the water, and I knew that I 
had no time to lose. In about five minutes I heard the 
sound of oars, and perceived a boat crossing me. | hailed 
as Iuud as I could—they heard me; laid on their oars— 
and I hailed again—they pulled to me, and took me in. 
It was the master of the brig, who, aware of the capture 
of one gun-boat, and the retreat of the other, was looking 
for his ¢essel ; or, as he told me, for what was left of her. 
In a short time we found her, and although very much 
cut up, she had received no shot under water. In an 
hour the breeze was strong, the cannonading had ceased 
in every direction, and we had repaired her damages, so 
as to be able to make sail, and continue our course 
through the Sound. 

Here I may as well re'ate the events of the action. 
One of the other divisions of gun-boats had retreated 
when attacked by the boats. ‘The other had beaten off 
the boats, and killed many of the men, but hud scffered 
so mucls themselves, as to retreat without making any 
capture. The Acasta lost four men killed and seven 
wounded; the Isis, three men wounded; the Reindeer 
had nobody hurt; the Rattlesnake had six men killed, 
and two wounded, including the captain; but of that I 
shall speak hereafter. I found that I was by no means 
seriously hurt by the blow I had received. My shoulder 
was stiff for a week, and very much discoloured, but 
nothing more. When I fell overboard I had strack 
against a sweep, which had cut my ear half off. The 
captain of the brig gave me dry clothes, and in a few 
hours I was very comfortably asleep, hoping to join my 
ship the next day; but in this I was disappointed. The 
breeze was favourable and fresh, and we were clear of 
the Sound; but a long way astern of the convoy, and 
none of the headmost men-of-war to be seen. I dressed 
and went on deck, and immediately perceived that I hac 
little chance of joining my ship until we arrived at 
Carlscrona, which proved to be the case. About ten 
o'clock, the wind died away, and we had from that time 
such baffling light winds, that it was six days kefore we 
dropped our anchor, every vessel of the convoy having 
arrived before us. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


As soon as the sails were furled, 1 thanked the master 
of the vessel for his kindness, and requested the boat. 
He ordered it to be manned, saying, * How glad your 
captain will be to see you!” I doubted that. We shook 
hands, and I pulled to the Rattlesnake, which lay about 
two cables’ length astern of us. 1 had put on a jacket 
when I left the brig on service, and coming in a mer- 
chantman’s boat, no attention was paid to me. Indeed, 
owing to circumstances, no one was on the look-out, and 
I ascended the side unperceived. 

The men and officers were on the quarter-deck, at- 
tending the sale of dead men’s effects befcre the mast, 
and every eye was fixed upon six pair of nankeen trow- 
sers exposed by the purser’s steward, which I recog- 
nised as my own. “Nine shillings for six pair of nan- 
keen trowsers,” cried the purser’s steward. 

“Come, my men, they’re worth more than that,” ob- 
served the captain, who appeared to be very facetious. 
“It’s better to be in his trowsers, than in his shoes.” 
This brutal remark created a silence for a moment. 
* Well, then, steward, let them go. One would think 
that pulling on his trowsers would make you as afraid 
as he was,” continued the captain, laughing. 

“Shame !” was cried out by one or two of the officers, 
and I recognised Swinburne’s voice as one. 

“ More likely if they put on yours,” cried I, in a loud 
indignant tone. 

Every body started, and turned round ; Captain Haw- 
kins staggered to a carronade ; “I beg to report myself 
as having joined my ship, sir,” continued I. 

“ Hurrah, my lads! three cheers for Mr. Simple,” said 
Swinburne. 

The men gave them with emphasis. The captain 
looked at me, and without saying a word, hastily re- 
treated to his cabin. I perceived, as he went down, that 
he had his arm ina sling. I thanked the men for their 
kind feelings towards me, shook hands with Thompson 
and Webster, who warmly congratulated me, and then 
with old Swinburne, (who nearly wrung my arm off, aud 
gave my shoulder such pain, as to make me cry out,) 
and with the others who extended theirs. I desired the 


sale of my effects to be stopped; fortunately for me, it 
had but just begun, and the articles were all returned. 
Thompson had informed tLe captain that he knew my 
father’s address, and would take charge uf my clothes and 
send them home, but the captain would not allow him. 

In a few minutes, I received a letter from the captain, 
Asiring me to acquaint him in writing, for the informa. 
tion of the senior officer, in what manner I had escaped. 
1 went down below, when I found one very melancholy 
face, that of the passed-midshipman of the Acasta, who 
had received an acting order in my place. When I went 
to my desk, I found two important articles missing ; one 
my private letter-book, and the other, the journal which 
I kept of what passed, and from which this narrative has 
been compiled. I enquired of my messmates, who stated 
that the desk had not been looked into by any one but 
the captain, who, of course, must have possessed him- 
self of those important documents. 

I wrote a letter containing a short narrative of what 
had happened, and, at the same time, another on service 
to the captain, requesting that he would deliver up my 
property, thesprivate journal, and letter-book in his pos- 
session. The captain, as soon as he received my letters, 
sent up word for his boat to be manned. As soon as it 
was manned, I reported it, and then begged to know 
whether he intended to comply with my request. He 
answered that he should not, and then went on decs, and 
quitted the brig to pull on board of the senior officer. I 
therefore determined immediately to write to the cap- 
tain of the Acasta, acquainting him with the conduct of 
Captain Hawkins, and requesting his interference. This 
{ did immediately, and the boat that had brought me on 
board not having left the brig, I sent the letter by it, re- 
questing them to put it into the hands of one of the of- 
ficers. The letter was received previous to Captain 
Hawkins’ visit being over, and the captain of the Acasta 
put it into his hands, enquiring if the statement were cor- 
rect. Captain Hawkins replied, that it was true that 
he had detained these papers, as there was so mach mu- 
tiny and disaffection in them, ahd that he should not 
return them to me. 

“That I cannot permit,” replied the captain of the 
Acasta, who was aware of the character of Captain 
Hawkins; “if, by mistake, you have been put in posses- 
sion of any of Mr. Simple’s eecrets, you are bound in 
honour not to make use of them; neither can you retain 
property not your own.” 

But Captain Hawkins was determined, and refused 
to give them to me. 

“ Well, then, Captain Hawkins,” replied the captain 
of the Acasta, “ you will oblige me by remaining on my 
quarter-deck till I come out of the cabin.” 

The captain of the Acasta then wrote an order, di- 
recting Captain Hawkins immediately to deliver up to 
him, the papers of mine, in his possession ; and coming 
out of the cabin, put it into Captain Hawkins’ hands, 
saying, “* Now, sir, here is a written order from your 
superior oificer. Disobey it if you dare. If you do, I 
will put you under an arrest, and try you by a court- 
martial. I can only regret, that any captain in his ma- 
jesty’s service should be forced in this way, to do his 
duty as a gentleman and a man of honour.” 

Captain Hawkins bit his lip at the order, and the cut- 
ting remarks accompanying it. 

“ Your boat is manned, sir,” said the captain of the 
Acasta, in a severe tone. 

Captain Hawkins came on board, sealed up the books, 
and sent them to the captain of the Acasta, who re-di- 
rected them to me, on his majesty’s service, and returned 
them by the same boat. The public may therefore thank 
the captain of the Acasta for the memoirs which they are 
now reading. 


From my messmates I gained the following intelli- 
gence of what had passed after [ had quitted the brig. 
The fire of the praam had cut them up severely, and 








Captain Hawkins had been struck in the arm with a 
piece of the hammock rail, which had been shot away 
shortly after I left. Although the skin only was razed, | 
he thought proper to consider himself badly wounded ; | 
and giving up the command to Mr. Webster, the second | 


if I had not been killed, he intended to have tried me by 
a court-martial, and have turned me ont of the service; 
that he had quite enough charges to ruin me, for he had 
been collecting them ever since I had been under his 
command ; and that now he would make that old scoun- 
drel of a gunner repent his intimacy with me. All this 
was confided to the surgeon, who, as [ before observed, 
was very much of a courtier; but the surgeon had re- 
peated it to Thompson, the master, who now gave me 
the information. There was one advantage in all this, 
which was, that I knew exactly the position in which [ 
stood, and what I had to expect. 

During the short time that we remained in port, I took 
care that Riga Balsam should not be allowed to come 
alongside, and the men were all sober. We received 
orders from the captain of the Acasta to join the admiral, 
who was off the Texel, in pursuance of directions he had 
received from the admiralty, to despatch one of the 
squadron, and we were selected, from the dislike which 
he had taken to Captain Hawkins. 


—<>— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


When we were about forty miles off the harbour, a 
frigate hove in sight. We made the private signal: she 
hoisted Swedish colours, and kept away a couple of 
points to close with us. 

We were within two miles of her when she up courses 
anc took in her topgallant sails. As we closed to within 
two cables’ length, she hove to. We did the same; and 
the captain desired me to lower down the boat, and board 
her, ask her name, by whom she was commanded, and 
offer any assistance if the captain required it. This was 
the usual custom of the service, and I went on board in 
obedience to my orders. When I arrived on the quarter- 
deck, I asked in French, whether there was any one who 
spoke it. The first lieutenant came forward, and took off 
his hat; I stated, that I was requested to ask the name 
of the vessel and the commanding officer, to insert it in 
our log, and to offer any se:vices that we could command. 
He replied, that the captain was on deck, and turned 
round, but the captain had gone down below. “I will 
inform him of your message—I had no idea that he had 
quitted the deck ;” and the first licysenant left me. I 
exchanged a few compliments, and a little news with the 
officers on deck, who appeared to be very gentlemanlike 
fellows, when the first lieutenant requested my presence 
in the cabin. I descended—the door was opened—I 
was announced by the first lieutenant, and he quitted 
the cabin. I looked at the captain, who was sitting at 
the table ; he was a fine, stout man, with two or three 
ribbuns at his button-hole, and a large pair of musta- 
chios. I thought that I had seen him before, but I could 
not recollect when ; his face was certainly familiar to me, 
but as I had been informed by the officers on deck, that 
the captain was a Count Shuckson, a person I had never 
heard of, ! thought that I must be mistaken. 1 there- 
fore addressed him in French, paying him a long com. 
pliment, with &ll the necessary et ceteras. 

The captain turned round to me, took his hand away 
from his forehead, which it hdd shaded, and looking me 
full in the face, replied, “Mr. Simple, { don’t under- 
stand but very little French. Spin your yarn in plain 
English.” 

I started—“T thought that I knew your face,” re- 
plied 1; “am I mistaken ?—no, it must be ——Mr. 
Chucks!” | 

“ You are right, my dear Mr. Simple; it is your old 
friend, Chucks, the boatswain, whom you now see. I 
knew you as svon as you came up the side, and I was 
afraid that you would immediately recognise me, and I 
slipped down into the cabin, (for which apparent rude- 


ness allow me to offer an apology,) that vou might not. 


explain before the officers.” 

We shook hands heartily, and then he requested me 
to sit down. “ But,” said 1, “they told me on deck that 
the frigate was commanded by a Count Shuckson.” 

“That is my present rank, my dear Peter,” said he; 
“but as you have no time to lose, I will explain all.’ I 
know I can trust to your honour. You remember that 


lieutenant, had retreated below, where he remained un-| you left me, as you and I supposed dying, in the priver 
til the action was over, When Mr. Webster reported the| teer, with the captain’s jacket and epuulettes on m 


return of the boats, with the capture of the gun-boat, and 
my supposed death, he was so delighted, that he quite 
forgot his wound, and ran on deck, rubbing his hands 
as he walked up and down. At last he recollected him- 
self, went down into his cabin, and came up again with 
his arm in a sling. 

The next morning he went on board of the Acasta, 
and made his to the senior officer, bringing back 
with him the inted d-midshipman as my 








shoulders. When the boats came out, and you left the 
vessel, they boarded and found me. I was still breath- 
ing ; and judging of my rank by my coat, they put me 
into the boat, and pushed on shore. ‘I'he privateer sunk 
very shortly after. I was not expected to live, but in a 


few days a change took place, and I was better. They 
asked me my name, and I gave my own, which they 
lengthened into Chuckson, somehow or another. I re- 
covered by a miracle, and am now as well as ever I was in 





successor. He had also stated on the quarter-deck, that 


my life. 
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a captain in the British service, as they supposed, for 
they never questioned me as to my real rank. After 
dome weeks I was sent home to Denmark in a running 
vessel, but it so happened, that we met with a gale, and 
were wrecked on the Swedish coast, close to Carlscrona. 
The Danes were at that time at war, having joined the 
Russians ; and they were made prisoners, while I was of 
course liberated, and treated with great distinction ; but 
as I could not speak either French or their own language, 
I could not get on very well. However, | had a hand- 
some allowance, and permission to go to England as soon 
as I pleased. The Swedes were then at war with the 
Russians, and were fitting out their fleet, but, Lord 
bless them ! they didn’t know much about it. I amused 
myself walking in the dock-yard, and looking at their 
motions, but they had not thirty men in the fleet who 
knew what they w@re about, and as for a man to set 
them going, there wasn’t one. Well, Peter, you know | 
could not be idle, and so by degrees [ told one, and then 
told another—for many of the seamen understood Eng- 
lish—until they went the right way to work ; and the 
captains and officers were very much obliged to me. 
At last, they all came to me, and if they did not under- 
stand me entirely, | showed them how to do it with my 
own hands, and the fleet began to make a show with 
their rigging. ‘The admiral who commanded was very 
much obliged, and I seemed to come as regularly to my 
work as if I was paid for it. At last, the admiral came 
with an English interpreter, and asked me whether I 
was anxious to go back to England, or would I like to 
join their service. I saw what they wanted, and J re- 
plied that | had neither wife nor child in England, and 
that I liked their country very much; but 1 must take 
time to consider of it, and must also know what they 
had to propose. I went home to my lodgings, and, to 
make them more anxious, I did not make my appearance 
at the dock-yard for three or four days, when a letter 
came from the admiral, offering me the command of a 
frigate if | would join their service. I replied, (for J 
knew how much they wanted me,) that I would prefer 
an English frigate to a Swedish one, and that I would 
not consent unless they offered something more; and 
then, with the express stipulation that I should not take 
arms against my own country. They then waited for a 
week, when they offered to make me a count, and gave 
ine the command of a frigate. This suited me, as you 
may suppose, Peter—-it was the darligg wish of my 
heart--I was to be made a gentleman. I consented, 
and was made Count Shuckson, and had a fine large 
frigate under my command. I then set to work with a 
will, superintended the fitting out of the whole fleet, and 
showed them what an Englishman could do. We sailed, 
and you of course know the brush we iad with te Rus- 
sians, which, I rust say, did us no discredit. 1 was so 
fortunute as to distinguish myself, for I exchanged several 
broadsides with a Russian two-decked ship, and came off 
with hovour. When we went into port I got this rib- 
bon. | was out afterwards, and fell un with a Russian! 
frigate, and captured her, for which I received this eon 





tibbon. Since that I have been iu high favour, and now, 
that I speak the language, I like the people very much. 
Tam often at court when I am.in harbour; and, Peter,| 
lam married.” 

“T wish you jo, count, with all my heart.” 


“ Yes, aud well married too—to a Swedish countess} The next morning, the official letter from the port ad- 


one of the very few whom I always loved. God bless 





6. For not causing the orders of Captain Hawkins 


you, my boy! and never forget that all I have is at your|to be put in force on several occasions, &c. &c. &c. 


command, if you come my way.” 

I thanked him, and saluting the officers, went down 
the side. 
the captain demanded, in an angry tone, why I had 
staid so long. I replied, that I was shown down in 
Count Shuckson’s cabin, and he conversed so long that 
I could not get away sooner, as it would not have been 
polite to heve left him before he had finished his ques- 
tions. I then gave a very civil message, and the cap- 
tain said no more. The very name of a great man always 
silenced him. 


en e 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


No other event of consequence occurred until we join- 
ed the admiral, who only detained us three hours with 
the fleet, and then sent us home with his despatches. 
We arrived, after a quiet passage, at Portsmouth, where 
I wrote immediately to my sister Ellen, requesting to 
know the state of my father’s health. I waited impa- 
tiently for an answer, and by return of post received one 
with a black seal. My father had died the day before 
from a brain fever; and Ellen conjured me to obtain 
leave of absence, to come to her in her state of distress. 
The captain came on board the next morning, and I had 
a letter ready written on service to the admiral, stating 
the circumstances, and requesting leave of absence. I 
presented it to him, and entreated him to forward it. 
At any other time I would rot have condescended ; but 
the thoughts of my poor sister, unprotected and alone, 
with my father lying dead in the house, made m> hum- 
ble and submissive. Captain Hawkins read the letter, 
and very coally replied, “that it was very easy to®a 
that my father was dead, but he required proofs.” Even 
this insult did not affect me; I put my sistez’s letter in 
his hand—he read it, and as he returned it to me, he 


smiled maliciously. ‘ It is impossible for me to forward 
your letter, Mr. Simple, as I have one to deliver to 


ou.” 
, He put a large folio packet in my hand, and went 
below. I opened it: it was a copy of a letter demand. 
ing a court-martial upon me, wath a long list of the 
charges preferred by him. 1 was stupified, not so much 
at his asking for a court-martial, but at the conviction 
of the impossibility of my now being able to get to the 


assistance of my poor sister. I went down inio the gun- 


room and threw myself on a chair, at the sume time 
tossing the letter to Thompson, the master. He read it 
over carefully, and folded it up. 

“Upon my word, Simple, I do not see that you have 
much to fear. These charges are very frivolous.” 


“No, no, that I care little about; but it is my poor 


sister, I had written for leave of absence, and now she 


is left, and must be left, God knows how long, in such 


distressing circumstances.” 
Thompson looked grave. “I had forgotten your fa- 


ther’s death, Simple: it is indeed cruel. 1 would offer to 


go myself, bat you will want J evidence at tne court- 
martial, It can’t be helped. 


that it will ail end well.” 
I did so; and went early to bed, for I was really ill. 


rite to your sister, and 
keep up her spirits. Tell her why you cannot come, and 


And further, as Captain Hawkins’ testimony was 
necessary in two of these charges, the king, on those 


As I expected, when I came on board,| charges, was the prosecutor. 


» Although most of these charges were frivolous, yet 
I at once perceived my danger. Somo of them were 
dated back many months, to the time before our ship's 
company had heen changed ; and I could not find the 
necessary witnesses. Indeed, in all but the recent 
charges, not expecting to bo called to a court-martial, 
I had serious difficulties to contend with. But the 
most serious was the first charge, whch I knew not 
how to get over. Swinburne had most decidedly re- 
ferred to the captain, when he talked of spy captains ; 
and to call him as evidence would hurt him. How- 
ever, with’ the assistance of Thompson, I made the 
best defence I could, ready for my trial. 

Two days before my court-martial, I received a 
letter from Ellen, who appeared in a state of distrac- 
tion from this accumulation of misfortune. She told 
me that my father was to be buried the next day, and 
that the new rector had written to her, to know when 
it would be convenient for the vicarage to be given up. 
That my father’s bilis had been sent in and amounted 
to twelve hundred pounds already ; and that she knew 
not the extent of the whole claims, There appeared 
to be nothing left but the furniture of the house ; and 
she wanted to know whether the debts were to be paid 
with the money I had left in tie funds for her use. 
I wrote immediately, requesting her to liquidate every 
claim, as far as my money went; sending her an 
order upon my agent to draw for the whole amount, 
an@ a power of attorney to him, to sell out the 


Y | stock. 


I had just sealed the letter, when Mrs. Trotter, who 
had attended the ship since our return to Portsmouth, 
begged to speak with me, and walked in after her 
messaye, without waiting for an answer. “ My dear 
Mr. Simple,” said she, * I know all that is going on, 
and I find that you have no lawyer to assist you. 
Now I know that is necessary, and will very probably 
be of great service in your defence—for when people 
are in distress and anxicty, they have not their wits 
about them; so | have brought a friend of mine from 
Porisea, a very clever man, who for my sake will 
undertake your cause; and I hope you will not refuse 
him. You secollect giving me a dozen pairs of stock- 
ings. I did not refuse them, nor shall you refuse me 
now. I always said to Mr. Trotter,‘ Go to a lawyer ;’ 
aud if he had taken my advice, he would have done 
well. I recollect when a hackney coachman smashed 
the panel of our carriage— ‘ Trotter,’ says I‘ go to a 
lawyer ;’ and he very politely answered, ‘ Go to the 
devil” But what was the consequence ?—he’s dead, 
and I’m bumming. Now, Mr. Simple, will you oblige 
me ?—its all free gratis, for nothing—not for nothing, 
for it’s for my sake. You see, Mr. Simple, I have ad- 
mirers yet,” concluded she, smiling. 

Mrs. Trotter’s advice was good; and although I 
would not listen to receiving his services gratuitously, 
[ agreed to employ him; and very useful did he preve 
against such charges, and such aman as Captain 
awkins, He came on board that afternoon, care- 


of very high family, and L expect that 1 have a little boy | miral came off, acquainting me that a court-martial had fay examined into aii the desunents, the wits 


or girl by this time. 


So you observe, Peter, that I ain} been ordered upon me, and that it would take place that 


whom I could bring forward, showed me the weak 


at lart a gentleman, and what is more, my children will |day weck. I immediately resigued the command to the side of my defence, and took the papers on shore with 


be noble by two descents. Who would have thought that | second lieutenant, and commenced an examination into 


him. Every day he came on board, to collect fresh 


: ; evidence, and examine into my case. 
such would have been occasioned by my throwing the | the charges preferred. ‘They were very numerous, and y 


captain’s jacket into the boat instead of my own? And| dated back almost to the very day that he had joined the 
now, my dear Mr. Simple, that I have made you my|ship. ‘There were twelve in all. 1 shail not trouble the 


gonfidant, | need not say, do not say a word about it to 
any body. They certainly could not do me much harm,| 
but still, they might do me some; and although { am) 
not likely to meet any one who may recognise me in! 
this uniform and these mustachios, it’s just as well to| 
keep the secret, which to you and O’Brien only would [| 
have confided.” 

“ My dear eount,” replied I, “ your secret is safe with 
me, and my pleasure is very great. You have come to 
your title before me, at all events, and I sincerely wish 


you joy, for you have obtained it honourably; but, al-| 
. though I would like to talk with you for days, I must| 


return on board, for I am now sailing with a very un- 
pleasant captain.” 

I then, in few words, stated where O’Brien was, and 
when we parted, I went with him on deck, Count Shack- 
son taking my arm, and introducing me as an old ship- 
“I hope we shall meet again,” 
said I, * but I am afraid there is little chance.” 

“Who knows?” replied he; “see what chance has 
done for me. My dear Peter, God bless yeu! You are 


reader with the whole of them, as many were very fri- 


volous. The principal charges were :—- 


1. For mutinous and disrespeetful conduct to Captain 
i im a conversation ’ t n 
, Stated tha: by a party of marines presenting their arms. 


Hawkins, on (such a date) hay 
with an infevior officer on the 
Captain Hawkins was a spy, @ 


2. Fer neglect of duty, in dis 













rt 


3. For having, on the 


orders of Captain Hawkins. 


4, For having again, on the morning of the 
of 





of cowardice, without reporting the same. 





morning of the —— of ——. 


g the orders of . 1 | : 
Captain Hawkins, on the night’of the-—— of ———. though no one is permitted to print the evidence. At 


, sent away 
two boats from the ship, in direct opposition to the 





, held mutincus and disrespectful conversa- 
tion relative to Captain Hawkins with the gunner of 


the ship, allowing the latter to accuse Captain Hawkins} amined, were stationed on his right ; and behind him, 


At last the day arrived. [ dressed myself in my 
best uniform. The gun fired from the admiral’s ship, 
with the signal fora court martial at nine o'clock ; and 
I went on board, in a boat, with all the witnesses, 
On my arrival, I was put under the custody of the 
provost-martial, The captains, ordered to attend, 
pulled alongside one after another, and were received 


At half-past nine the court was assembled, and I 
was ushered in. Court-martials are open courts, al- 


the head of the long table was the admiral, as presi- 
dent; on his right hand, standing, was Captain 
Hawkins, as prosecutor. On each side of the table 
wore six captains sitting, near to the admiral, accord. 
ing to the seniority. At the bottom facing the ad- 
miral, was the judge advocate, on whose left hand I 
stood as prisoner. The witnesses called in to be ex- 


by the indulgence of the court, was a smail table, at 


5. For insulting expressions on the quarter-deck to| which sat my lege! adviser, so close as to be able to 
Captain Hawkins, on his rejoining the brig on the|communicate with me. 


The court were ajl sworn, and then took their seats. 
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Stancheons, with ropes covered with green baize, 
passed along, were behind the chairs of the captaina 
who composed the ecurt, so that they might not be 
crowded upon by those who came to listen to what 
passed. 

The charges were then read, as well as tie letters 
to and from the admiral, by which the court-martial 
was demanded and granted; and then Captain Haw- 
kins was desired to open his prosecution. He com- 
menced with observing his great regret that he had 
been forced to a measure so repugnant to his feelings; 
his frequent cautions to me, and the indifference with 
which i treated them; and, after a preamble, com- 
posed of every falsity that could be devised, he com- 
menced with the first charge; and stating himself to 
oe the witness, gave his evidence. When it was 
finished, I was asked if I had any questions to put. 
By the advice of my lawyer, I replied “No.” The 
president then asked the captains, composing the 
court-martial, commencing according to their seniority, 
whether they wished to ask any questions. 

“ | wish,” said the second captain who was address- 
ed, “to ask Captain Hawkins, whether, when he 
camo on deck, he came up in the usual way in which 
a captain of a man-of-war comes on his quarter-deck ; 
or whether he slipped up without noise ?” 

Captain Hawkins declared that he came up as he 
usually did, This was true enough, for he invariably 
came up by stealth. 

“Pray, Captain Hawkins, as you have repeated a 
great deal of the conversation which passed between 
the firet lieutenant and the gunner, muy I ask you 
how long you were by their side without their per- 
ceiving you?” 

“ A very short time,” was the answer. 

“But, Captain Hawkins, do you not think, allowing 
that you came on deck in your usual way, as you termit, 
that you would have done better, to have hemmed or 
hawed, so as to let your officers know that you were 
present’? I should be very sorry to hear all that might 
be said of me, in my supposed absence.” 

To this observation Captain Hawkins replied, that 
he was so astonished at the cenversati-n that he was 
quite breathless, having, till then, had the highest opi- 
nion of me, 

No more questions were asked, and they proceeded 
to the second charge. This was a very trifling one— 
for lighting a stove contrary to orders. ‘T'he evidence 


“f orward was the sergeant of marines. When 
his ence, in favour of the charge, had been given, 
I 


s asked by the president if I had any questions to 
put to the witness. I put the following :— 

“Did you repeat to Captain Hawkins that I had or- 
dered the stove to be lighted?” 

“| did.” 

“Are you not in the custom of reporting, direct to 
the captain, any negligence or disobedience of orders 
you may witness in the ship ?” 

“Tam.” 

“Did you ever report any thing of the sort to me, 
cs first lieutenant, or do you always report direct to 
the captain ?”’ 

“I always report direct to the captain.” 

“By the captain’s orders ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The following questions were then put by some of 
the members of the court :— 

” — have served in other ships before ?” 

« Yes.” 

“ Did you ever, sailing with other captains, receive 
an order from them to report direct to them, and not 
through the first lieutenant?” 

The witness here prevaricated. 

* Answer directly, yes or no.” 

“No.” 

The third charge was then brought forward—for 
sending away boats contrary tu express orders. This 
was substantiated by Captain Hawkins’ own evidence, 
the order having been verbal. By the advice of my 
counsel, I put no questions to Captain Hawkins, nei- 
ther did the court. 


The fourth charge—that of holding mutinous con- 
versation with the gunner, and allowing him to accuse 
the captain of unwillingness to engage the enemy— 
was thon again substantiated by Captain Hawkins, as 
the only. witness. I again Jeft my reply for my defence; 
and one only question was put by one of the members, 
which was, to enquire of Captain Hawkins, as he ap- 
peared peculiarly unfortunate in overhearing conver- 
sations, whether he walked up,as usual to the taffrail, 
or whother he crept up. 
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Captain Hawkins gave the same answer as before. 

The fiith charge, for insylting expressigns to Captain 
Hawkins, on my rejoining the brig at Carlscropa, was 
then brought forward; and the sergeant of marines, 
and one of the seamen, appeared as witnesses. This 
charge excited a great deal of amusement. In the 
cross-examination by the members of the court, Cap- 
tain Hawkins was asked what he meant by the expres- 
sion, when disposing of the clothes of an officer who 
was killed in action, by saying that the men appeared 
to think that his trousers would instil fear. 

* Nothing more, upon my honour, sir,’ replied Cap- 
tain Hawkins, “thae an implication that they were 
alarmed Jest they should be haunted by his ghost.” 

“ Then, of course, Mr. Simple meant the same in his 
reply,” observed the captain sarcastically. 

The remainder of the charges were then brought 
forward; but they were of little consequence. The 
wit:esses were chiefly the sergeant of marines and the 
spy-glass of Captain Hawkins, who had been watching 
me froin the shore. 

It was late in the afternoon before they were all 
gone ry and the president then adjourned the 
court, that I might bring forward my own witnesses, 
in my defence, on the following day: and I returned 
on beard the Rattlesnake. 


—— 


CIIAPTER XXIV. 


The next day I commenced my defence; I preferred 
calling ny own witnesses first, and, by the advice of 
my counsel, and at the request of Swinburne, I called 
him. I put the following questions :— 

“ When we were talking on the quarter-deck, was it 
fine weather ?” 

« Yes, it was.” 

“Do you think that you might have heard any one 
coming on deck, in the usual way, up the companion 
ladder ?” 

“ Sure of it.” 

* Do you mean, then, to imply that Captain Hawkins 
eame up stealthily ?” 

“I have an idea he pounced upon us as a cat does 
on a mouse.” 

“What were the expressions made use of ?” 

“T said that a spy captain would always find spy 
followers.” 

“Jn that remark, were you and Mr. Simple referring 
to your own captain ?” 

“The remark was mine; what Mr. Simple was 
thinking of I can’t tell; but I did refer to the captain, 
and he he proved that I was right.” 

This bold answer of Swinburne’s rather astonished 
the court, who commenced cross-questioning him; but 
he kept to his original assertion,—that I had only an- 
swered generally. 

To repel the second charge, I produced no witnesses. 
But to the third charge I brought forward three wit- 
nesses, to prove that Captain Hawkins’ orders were, 
that I should send no boats on shore,—not that I should 
not send them on board of the men-of-war close to us. 

In answer to the fourth charge, I called Swinburne, 
who stated that if I did not, he would come forward. 
Swinburne acknow:edged that he accused the captain 
of being shy, and that I reprimanded him for so doing. 

“Did he say that he would report you?” enquired 
one of the captains,—* No, sir,” replied Swinburne, 
“cause he never meant to do it.’” 

This was an unfortunate answer. 

To the fifth charge, I brought several witnesses to 
prove the words of Captain Hawkins, and the sense 
in which they were taken by the ship’s company, and 
the men calling out “Shame!” when he used the ex- 
pression. 

To refute the other charges I called one or two 
witnesses, and the court then adjourned, enquiring of 
me when I would be ready to commence my defence. 
I requested a day to prepare, which was readily grant- 
ed ; and the ensuing day the court did not sit. I hardly 
need say that I was busily employed, arranging my 
defence with my counsel. At last all was done, and 
I went to bed tired and unhappy. ;. but I slept soundly, 
which could not be said of my counsel, for he went on 
shoro at, eleven o’clock, and sat up all night, arranging 
and making a fair copy. 

After all, tho fairest court of justice is a naval court- 
martial+-no, brow-beating of, witnesses, an evident in- 
clination tewards the prisoner—every allowance and 
every fayour granted him, and no legal quibbles at. 
tended to. It is a court of equity with very few ex- 








cept.ons; and the hambler the individual, the greater 
the chance in his favour. ~ 

T was awoke the following morning by my counsel, 
who had not gone to bed the previous night, and who 
had come off at seven o’clock to read over with me 
my defence. At nine o’clock I again procecded on 
board, and, in a short time, the court was sitting. | 
came in, handed my defence to the judge advocate, 
who read it aloud to the court. [ have a copy still by 
me, and will give the whole of it to the reader. 


“ Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

“ After nearly fourteen years’ service in his majes- 
ty’s navy, during which I have been twice made pri- 
soner, twice wounded, and once wrecked; and, as T 
trust I shall prove to you, by certificates and the pub- 
lic despatches, I have done iny duty with zeal and 
honour—I now find myself in a situation in which I 
never expected to be placed—that of being arraigned 
before and brought to a court-martial for charges of 
mutiny, disaffection, and disrespect towards my su- 
perior officer. If the honourable court will examine 
the certificates J at about to produce, they will find 
that, until I sailed with Captain Hawkins, my conduct 
has always been supposed to have been diametrically 
opposite to that which is now imputed to me. I have 
always been diligent and obedient to command; and [ 
have only to regret that the captains, with whom I 
have had the honour to sail, are not now present to 
corroborate, by their oral evidence, the truth of these 
documents, A!low me, in the first place, to point out 
to the court, that the charges against me are spread 
over a large space of time, amounting to nearly 
eighteen montis, during the whole cf which period 
Captain Hawkins never stated to me that it was his 
intention to try me by a court-martial ; and, although 
repeatedly in the presence of a senior officer, has never 
preferred any charges against me. The articles of 
war state expressly, that if any officer, soldier or 
marine, has any complaint to make, he is to do so upon 
his arrival at any port or fleet, where he may fall in 
with a superior officer, 1 admit that this article of 
war refers to complaints to be made by inferiozs against 
superiors ; but, at the same time, I venture to submit to 
the honourable court, that a superior is equally bound 
to prefer a charge, or to give notice that that charge 
will be preferred, on the first seasonable opportunity, 
instead of lulling the offender into security, and 
disarming him in his defence, by allowing the time 
to run on solong as to render him incapable of 
bringing forward his witnesses. I teke the liberty 
of calling this to your attention, and shall now pro- 
ceed to answer to the charges which have been brought 
against me, 

“TI am accused of having held a conversation with 
an inferior officer on the quarter-deck of his majesty’s 
brig Rattlesnake, in wnich my captain was treated 
with contempt. That it nay not be supposed that Mr. 
Swinburne was a new acquaintance, made upon my 
joining the brig, I must observe, that he was an old 
shipmate, with whom I had served many years, and 
with whose worth I was well acquainted. Fle was 
my instryctor in my more youthful days, and has been 
rewarded, for his merit, with the warrant which he 
now holds as gunner of his inajesty’s brig Rattlesnake. 
The offensive observation, in the first placa, was not 
mine; and, in the second, it was couched in general 
terms, Here Mr. Swinburne has pointediy confessed 
that Ae did refer to the captain, although the observa- 
tion was in the plural; but that does not p.ove the 
charge against me—on the contrary—adds weight to 
the assertion of Mr, Swinburne, that I was guiltless of 
the present charge. That Captain Hawkins has ac 
as a spy, his own evidence on this charge, as well as 
that brought forward by uother witnesses, will decidedly 
prove; but, as the truth of the observation does not 
warrant the utterance, | am glad that no such expres- 
sion escaped my lips. 

“Upon the second charge I shall dwell but a short 
time. It is true that there is a general osder that no 
stoves shall be alight after a certain hour; but I will 
appeal to the hondurable court, whether a first lieu- 
tenant is not considered to have a degree of license of 


jodgment in all that concerns the interior discipline of 


the ship. The surgeon sent to say that a stove was 
required for one of the sick. I was in bed at the time, 
and replied immediately in the affirmative. Does Cap- 
tain Hawkins mean tn assert to the honourable court 
that be would have rviused the request of the surgeon? 
Most certainly not. The only error I committed, if it 
were an errer, was not guing througa the form of awak- 
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ing Captain Hawkins to ask the permission, which, as 
first lieutenant, I thought myself authorised to give. 

“The charge against me, uf having sent away two 
boats, contrary to his order, I have already disproved 
by witnesses. ‘The order of Captain Hawkins was, 
not to communicate with thé shore. My reasons for 
sending away the boats ” Here Captain Haw. 
kins interposed, and stated to the president, that my 
reasons were not necessary to be received. The court 
was cleared, and on our return, the court had decided, 
that my reasons ought to be given, ena I continued.) 
« My reasons for sending away these boats, or rather 
it was one boat which was despatched to the two 
frigates, if I remember well, were, that the brig was in 
astute of mutiny. The captain had tied up one of the 
men, and the ship's company refused to -be flogged. 
Captain Hawkins then went on shore to the admiral, 
to report the situation of his ship, and { conceived it 
my duty to make it known to the men-of-war anchor. 
ed close to us. I shall not enter into further particu. 
lars, as they will only detain the honourable court ; 
and [ am aware, that this court-martial is held upon 
my conduct, and not upon that of Captain Hawkins. 
To the charge of again holding disrespectful language 
on the quarter-deck, as overheard by Captain Haw- 
kins, I must refer the honourable court to the evi- 
dence ; in which it is plainly proved that the remarks 
upon him were not mine, but those of Mr. Swin- 
burne, and that J remonstrated with Mr, Swin- 
burne for using such unguarded expressions. The 
only point of difficulty is, whether it was not my duty 
to have reported such language. I reply, that there 
isno proof that I did not intend to report it; bat the 
presence of Captain Hawkins, who heard what was 
said, rendered such report unnecessary. 

“On the fifth charge, I must beg that the court will 
be pleased to cons.der, that some allowance ought to be 
made for a moment of irritation. My character was 
traduced by Captain Hawkins, supposing that I was 
dead; so much so that evén the ship’s company cried 
out, shame. I am aware, that no language ot a superior 
oficer can warrant a retort from an interior; but, as 
what I intended to imply by that lenguage is not yet 
known, although Captain fawkins has given an ex- 
planation to his, I shall merely say, that I meant no 
more by my insinuations, thén Captain Hawkins did at 
the time, by those which he made use of with respoct 
to me. 

“Upon the other trifling charges brought forward, I 
lay no stress, as I consider them fully refuted by the 
evidence which has been already adduced ; and J shall 
merely observe, that, for reasons best known to myself, 
Ihave been met with a most decided hostility on the 
part of Captain Hawkins, from the time that he first 
joined the ship; that, on every occasion, he has used all 
his efforts to render me uncomfortable, and embroil me 
with others; that, nut content with narrowly watching my 
conduct on boerd, he has resorted to his spy-glass from 
the shore ; and, instead of assisting me in the execution 
of a duty sufficiently arduous, he has thrown every ob- 
stacle in my wat; placed inferior officers as spies over 
my conduct, and made me feel so humiliated in the pre- 
sence of the ship’s company, over which I have had to 
superintend, and in the disciplining of which I had a 
right to leok to him for support, that, were it not that 
soine odiam would necessarily be attached to the sen- 
tence, I should feel it as one of the happiest events of my 
life, that I were dismissed from the situation which I 
now hold under his command. I now beg that the ho- 
nonrable court will allow the documents I lay upon the 
table, to be read in support of my character.” 

When this was over, 12 court was cleared, that they 
might decide upon the sentence. 1 waited about half 
an hour in the greatest anxiety, when I was again sum- 
Moned to attend. The usual forms of reading the papers 
were gone through, and then came the sentence, which 
was read by the president, he and the whole court stand- 
Ing up with their cocked hats on their heads. After the 
preamble, it concluded by saying, “that it was the opi- 
non of that court, that the charges had been partly 
proved, and therefore, that Lieutenant Peter Simple was 
dismissed his ship; but, in consideration of his good 
character and services, his case was strongly recom- 
mended to the consideration of the lord commissioners 
of the admiralty.” 


—>— 


CHAPTER XXV. 

I hardly knew whether I felt glad or sorry at this sen- 
lence. On the on2 hand, it was almost a death-blow to 
ny future advancement or employment in the service ; 
bn the other, the recommendation very mucl: softened 


down the sentence, and I was quite happy to be quit of 
Captain Hawkins, and free to hasten to my poor sister, 
I bowed respectfully to the eaurt, which immediately 
adjourned. Captain Hawkins followed the captains on 
the quarter-deck, but none of them would speak to him 
-—so much to his disadvantage had come out during the 
trial. 

About ten minutes afterwards, one of the elder cap- 
tains composing the court, called me into the cabin. 
“ Mr. Simple,” said he, “we are all very sorry for you. 
Our sentence could not be more lenient, under the cir- 
cumstances; it was that conversatiun with the gunner 
at the taffrail which floored you. It must be a warning 
to you to be more careful in future, how you permit any 
one to speak of the conduct of your superiors on the 
quarter-deck, Iam desired by the ;resident to let you 
know, that it is our intention to express ourselves very 
strongly to the admiral in your behalf; so much so, that 
if another captain applies for you, you will have no dif- 
ficulty in being appointed to a ship: and, as for — 
your present ship, under any other circumstances, 
should consider it a matter of congratulation.” 

I returned miy sincere thanks, and soon afterwards 
quitted the guard-ship, and went on board of the brig, 
to pack up my clothes, and take leave of my messmates. 
On my arrival, I found that Captain Hawkins had pre- 
ceded me, end he was on deek when I cume up the side. 
I hastened down in the gun-room, where | received the 
condolements of my messmates. 

“Simple, I wish you joy,” cried Thoinpson, loud 
enough for the captain to hear-on deck. “| wish I had 
your luck; 1 wish somebody would try me by a court- 
martial.” 

“As it has turned out,” replied I, in a loud voice, 
i and after the communication made to me, by the cap- 
tains composin~ the court, of what .they intend to say 
to the admiralty, | agree with you, Thompson, that it is 
a very kind act on the part of Captain Hawkins, and | 
feel quite grateful to them.” a 

“ Steward, come—glasses,” cried Thompson, “ and let 
us drink success to Mr. Simple.” 

All this was very annoying to Captain Hawkins, who 
overheard every word. When our glasses were filled— 
“Simple, your good health, and may I meet with as 
good a messmate,” said Thompson. 

At this moment, the sergeant of marines put his head 
in at the gun-room door, and said in a most insolent 
tone, that | was to leave the ship immediately. 1 was 
So irritated, that I threw my glass of grog in his face, 
and he ran up to the captain to make the complaint ; 
but I did not belong to the ship, and even if I had, I 
would have resented such impertinence. 

Captain Hawkins was ina great rage, and IJ believe 
would have written for another court-martial, but he 
had had enough of them. He enquired very particu- 
larly of the sergeant whether he had told me that | was 
to leave the ship directly, or whether that Captain Haw- 
kins desired that I should leave the ship immediately; 
and finding that he had not given the latter messuge, 
(which I was aware of, for had he given it, I dare not 
have acted as J did,) he then sent down again by one of 
the inidshipmen, deriring me to Icave the ship imme- 
diately. My reply was, that I should certainly obey his 
orders with the greatest of pleasure. I hastened to pack 
up my clothes, reported myself ready to the second lieu. 
tenant, whowent up for permission to man a boat, which 
was refused by Captain Hawkins, who said I might go 
on shore ina shore-boat. I called one alongside, shook 
hands with all my messmates, and, when I arrived on 
the quarter-deck, with Swinburne and some of the best 
men, who came forward, Captain Hawkins stood by the 
binnacle, bursting with rage. As I went over the plane- 
sheer, I took my hat >ff to him, and wished him good 
morning very respectful, adding, “If you have any 
commands for my uncle, Captain Hawkins, I shall be 
glad to execute them.” 

This observation, which showed him that | knew 
the connection and correspondence between them, 
made him gasp with emotion. “ Leave the ship, sir, 
or by God Tu put you in irons for mutiny,” cried he. 
l'again took off my hat, and went down the side, and 
shoved off. 

As'toon as I was a few yards distant, the men 
iumped on the carronades and cheered, and I perceived 
Captain Hawkins oder them down, and before I was 
a cable’s length from her, the pipe “ All hands to 
punishment ;” so [ presume some of the poor fellows 
suffered for their insubordination in showing their 
good-will. I acknowledge that my cunduct was not 
altogether correct; but still, I state what I really did 
do, and some allowance must be made for my feelings. 


martial, was more deserving of punishment than that 
for which I had been tried, But | was in a state of 
feverish excitement, and hardly knew what I cid. 
(To be continuod.) 
—— 
For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
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Maurice Morgan published, in 1677, an essay on the 
dramatic character of Sir John Fastaff, which a good 
judge, Dr. Symmons, declares—forms a more honour- 
able monument to the memory of Shakspeare, than 
any which has been reared to him by the united labours 
of his commentators. Mre. Elizabeth Montague wrote 
an essay on the genius and writings of Shakspeare, 
compared with the Greek and French dramatic poets. 
According to Warton, this is the most elegant and ju- 
dicious piece of criticism this age has produced. 

Edward Montague has credit fer a book entitled, 
“ Reflections on the Rise and Fall of the Ancient Re- 
publics, London 1778,” bat the real author is aow 
understood to have been Mr. Foster, the tutor of this 
eccentric character. 

The Rev. Alexander Dyce is about to republish 
* Nine Daies Wonder performed in a Daunce from 
London to Norwich,” .which appeared originally in 
1600, by William Kempe, who was one of the orig inal 
actors in Shakspeare’s plays. 

Michael xXelly’s Reminiscences is by far the best 
additicn to English Theatrical History sinee the time 
of Colley Cibber’s Apology. 

Rowland Jones published a curious work in 1764, 
attempting to prove the Welsh to have been the prime- 
val language. 

The Academy of Love, describing the Folly of Young 
Men and the Fallacy of Women, is the production of 
one John Johnson, London, 1641. In the history of 
Love’s library, in this book, some account is given of 
the English poets. Shakspeare is thus noticed :-— 
“There was also Shakspeare, who, as Cupid informs 
me, creeps into the women's closets about bec-time ; 
and, if it were not for some of the old out-of-date 
grandames, (who are set over the rest as their tutor- 
esses,) the young sparkish girls would read in Shak- 
speare day and night.” 

A recent bibliographical manual, published in Len- 
don, says of John Dunn Hanter’s Captivity among the 
Indians, ** An authentic, most amusing, and accurate 
narrative.” It will doubtless say the same of Mrs. 
Trollope’s book. 

The editionof Horace printed at Glasgow, 1744, in 
12mo., is called the immaculate edition. The sheets, 
as they were printed, were hung up in the college of 
Glasgow, and a reward o‘tered to any who should dis- 
cover an inaccuracy. Notwithstanding all the eare 
taken,’some inaccuracies exist, a list of which will be 
found in the last edition of Dibdin’s Introduction to 
the Classics. 

Thomas Heywood was the most voluminous drania- 
tic writer that ever existed, except Lopez de Vega. In 
one of his prefaces, that to The English Traveller, he 
tells us, that it was one preserved among two iundred 
and twenty ; in which, says he, “ ) had either an entire 
hand, or at least a main finger.” A notice of thirteen 
of his dramatic performances will be found in the 11th 
volume of the Retrospective Review. 

Many editions of Garth's poem, entitled the Dispen. 
sary, have been published. This writer’s design for 
establishing a charitable foundation for supplying the 
sick poor with medicines at prime cost, being warmly 
opposed by the apothecaries and some of the college, 
gave rieo to this admirable satire. 

An edition of Goldsmith and Parnell’s Poems was 
published in London, 1795, in folio, with wood cuts by 
the inimitable Bewick. It is said that King George 
III. ordered his bookseller to procure the blocks of the 
engravings, that he might convince himself they were 
really wood and not copper. ‘Three copies were 
printed on Vellum, one of which has been since sold 
for sixty dollars. 

John Cleaveland’s Poems were once in greater re- 
quest than Milton’s. While the first edition of Para- 
dise Lost was slowly struggling through the mists of 
bigotry and party prejudice, into public reputation, the 
poems of Cleaveland were poured forth in innumerable 
impressions. The reverse is now the singular contrast; 
and Cleaveland has lad the fate of those poets described 
in Jounson’s Life of Cowley, who, * paying their court 
to temporary prejudices, have been, at one time, too 
much praised, and at another too much neglected.” 








This is certain, that my conduct after the court- 


Voltaire said of Hudibras—* There is one English 
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Poem, the title whereof is Hudibras; it is Dun Quixotte, | Island, by J.D. Knowles, 12mo. pp. 437. Boston. Lin- 
it is our Satyre Menippeé—blended together. 1 never |coln, Edmonds & Co. 
met with so much wit in one single book as in this.” Outlines of Geology, by J. L. Comstock, M. D. 12mo. 

The Domes-day Book is styled, by Hume, the most | Hartford. F. Robinson & Co. 
valuable piece of antiquity possessed by any nation. It} History of Maritime Discovery, 3 vols. 18mo. Boston. 
is the most ancient record in Great Britain, and is the | Lilly, Wait & Co. 
register from which judgment was to be given upon | Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine. Part I. 
the value, tenure, and services of the lands therein de- | Boston. Lilly, Wait & Co. 
scribed; and was made in consequence of a survey or- | Ventriloquism explained, and Jugglers’ Tricks, or Le- 
dered by William the Conqueror, and completed in | gerdemain, exposed ; with remarks on vulgar supersti- 
1086. Republished in 1816. | tions, rors Amherst. J. S. & C. Adams. 

, The Heiress, a novel. New York. Harpers. 
| The Staff Officer, or the Soldier of Fortune, a Tale of 
VARIETIES. 'Real Life, by Oliver Moore. 2-vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. 

Grant Thorburn’s “ Forty Years’ Residence in Ame- Carey & Hart. ae : 
rica” has been published in Bouton, and will be forth. | Paul and Virginia, by St. Pierre. 12mo. Boston— 
coming from the Boston press soon, It possesses some | Lilly, Wait, & Co. A beautiful small edition. 
good matter, but as a whole is not to be set down asa). Proofs that Credit as Money in a truly free country 
“ prime” book. ‘is, to a great extent, preferable to Coin. A pamphlet 

So entirely had Captain Ross’s relatives lost a!l hopes by Dr. R. Hare, of Philadelphia. 
of his return that they had opened his will. He has | 
presented to the Surrey Zovlogical Gardens two fine, The pressure of the money market has fallen very 
polar bears. : | heavily on the book-selling trade, and ihe present in- 

A Trappist mon’, ynce well known in the fashionable dications of a great scarcity of new publications, in 
world as chamberlain to the emperor of Austria has|the spring, are stronger than ever. The book press 
lately returned to Marseilles from Jerusalem, Mount | and the book-binding are already almost silent, though 
Sinai, &c, a journey which occupied nearly three years. |a few are kept in operation by the works commenced 

The Library of American Biography Vol. I. about to before the present stagnation. 
appear from the press of William Gray & Co., will con- 
tain the life of John Stark by Fdward Everett; of | 
Charles Brockden Brown, by W. H. Prescott ; of General | 
Richard Montgomery, by John Armstrong, and of Ethan | 
Allen, by Jared Sparks. : 

Professor Da Ponte has in preparation a new edition 
of Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary ; it is to be published 
by W. C. Dean, 

Dr. A. S. Doane of New York is preparing “ A series 
of Anatomical tables,” founded on those of Chaussier 
with additions. 

It remains uncertain when Richard Heber’s great Peper 
library will come to the a It may —_ year| LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
to make a suitable catalogue of this immense collection. : ' s : 
A cale of the late Mr. Caldecott’s books has gpcently| A ee ee Bi. Piel, 
taken place, and the articles went off at high prices. a has, we are aware, been the object 

: er f his studies for many years, as most of his works h 

Algiers.—An exhibition of the produce and manufac- aes ere y years, bs orks Rave 
tures of Africa, opened at Algiers, is stated to be ver ‘ p : : 
popular. The tates himself” the late chief wonder of Mr. Valpy announces in monthly vols. (uniform with 





It behoves our friends, 
who expect litcrary entertainment from this publica- 


tion, to uphold us in the present state of affairs in par- 
ticular, by making us early remittances. We shall 
endeavour to keep up our spirits, and the spirit of this 
periodical, so long as the friends of the “Library” 
evince their inclination for this result by doing their 
part. A word to those who desire entertaining books 
at the cheapest possible rate. We have daily proofs 
that our friends are many, and shall endeavour to 
prove we appreciate their favours, 








trated by John Martin, royal 8vo. Love and Pride, by 
the author of “ Sayings and Doings,” 3 vols., 8vo. The 
Book of the Unveiling, an Exposition, with notes, 12mo, 


Stewart’s Advice to Purchasers of Horses, 18mo. Re.. 


miniscences of an Old Traveller throughout different 
parts of Europe, 12mo. The Bard of the North, Poetical 
Tales, by Dugald Moore, 12mo. Encyclopedia Metro. 
politana, 3d Division, History and Biography, Vol. IIL, 
quarto. The Dark Lady of Doona, by the author of 
“ Stories of Waterloo,” being Vol. LX. of Library of Ro. 
mance, 12mo. Macneill’s Tables for Calculating the 
Cubic Quantity of Earth Work in the Cutting and Em. 
bankment of Canals, quarto. Memoirs of the Duchess 
d’Abrantes, Vol. I. and JI., 2d edition. Naval Adven. 
tures during Thirty-Five Years’ Service, by Lieutenant 
W. Bowers, 2 vols., 8vo. Letters from Switzerland and 
Italy during a late ‘Tour, by the author of “ Letters from 
the East,” 8vo. Five old Plays, forming a supplement 
to the collections of Dodsley and others, by J. P. Collier, 
8vo. The Anglo-Saxon Poetry of Beowulf, edited by 
J. M. Kemble, 12mo. Conversations of Lord Byron 
with the Countess Blessington, 8vo. History of a Case 
in which Animals were found in Blood drawn from tlie 
veins of a Boy, by J. S. Bushnan, 8vo. 


Among the new London works is a New System of 
teaching children to read without spelling. It has been 
found practicable to do this, but the spelling is acquir. 
ed as they proceed, or afterwards. 


— 


Messrs. Key & Biddle have just issued a neat 
edition, in two duodecimo volumes, of the Av- 
tobiography of John Galt. This work was fully 
noticed in the Journal of Belles Lettres, soon 
after its appearance in London. The general 
reader cannot fail to be amused with the reve- 
lations of the author, which disclose much cu. 
rious matter relative to authors and authorship. 
We have before us a similar autobiography of 
the Ettiick Shepherd, James Hogg, prefixed to 
his Altrive Tales, which we mean to serve up 
very shortly. He is very wroth with Black 
wood’s Magazine, for introducing his name so 


the place, has, it is said, stolen off to Malta. 

Sporting Wit.—The last No. of the New Sporting 
Magazine, in nvticing its frontispiece of rabbit-shooting, 
tells us that at the warrenry of St. Stephen’s the keepers 
and others lately worked all night tiitmate that 
breed of borough-mongers: the writer adds, however, 
“ that some sad dirty vermin crept in in their places, who 
have kept the warren in an uproar ever since.” 

The freedom of the city of London has been voted to 
Captain Ross, and a tribute of thanks to Commander 
Ross and the rest of his brave associates. 

The Kembles.— During the present engagement of the 
Kembles, they have appeared before a Boston audience, 
and to great advantage too, in a number of new charac- 
ters—but in none have they given such entire satisfac- 
tion as in Cardinal Wolsey and Queen Katherine, in 
Shakspeare’s historical play of Henry the Eighth, We 
had intended to offer a few remarks upon this admirable 
performance, but are vbliged for the present to omit 
them for want of room; suffice it therefore to say, the 
tout ensemble was in excellent keeping-—was given with 
fine effect, and that the impression left npon our mind, 
more particularly by Miss Fanny's powerful and beau- 
tiful personation of the unfortunate queen, will prove 
indelible. It was certainly one of her happiest efforts, 
reminding us more forcibly of what we may imagine 
Mrs. Siddons once to have been, than any character in 
which we yet havo seen her.— Bost. Guz. 

Mezican Antiquities.—Lord Kinsborough has munifi- 
cently placed 10001. at the disposal of Mr. Waldeck, for 
the further prosecution of his researches at Palenqué, 
the antiquities of Mexico, and the neighbouring states, 
Much new light may be expected to be thrown on the 
ancient inhabitants of the new world, from Mr, Waldeck’s 
great enthusiasm and intimate knowledge of the anti. 
quities of Egypt. 


i 


New American Publications. 


The Life and Writings of Robert C. Sands, 2 vols. 
8vo., New York. Edited by Gulian C. Verplanck, and 
published by subscription. 

Combe's Phrenology, a new edition, Boston. Marsh, 


Capen & Lyon. 


Life of Roger Williams, founder of the state of Rhode 





the works of Byron, Scott, &c.) the publication of Hume : 

and Smollett’s History of England, with a continuation freely in the Noctes. 

from the accession of George III. to 1835, by the Rev. T. 

S. Hughes, with Portraits of the Sovereigns, and His- : 

sncleel asaatiiate, &e. oe Rome. Many readers will regret that but a 
The West India Sketch Book; and also Sketches of the | few more pages of the “ Library” can be occu- 

Feathered Tribes of the British Isles and the surround-| pied with Miss Waldie’s description of Rome. 


ing seas, by Mr. Mudie, assisted by eminent naturalists, | ‘The accounts of the religious ceremonies of the 
and illustrated with plates. : 


Professor Heeren’s Manual of the History of Modern Catholic church, with which the present num 
Europe and its Colonies. | ber is principally occupied, are the best we have 


Metrical Exercises upon Scripture Texts, and Miscel-' ever seen—indeed the pen of the author never 
laneous Poems. by Miss H. R. King. 


flags fora moment; she is equally at home with 
Tales and Popular Fictions, their Resemblance and | ae ast or the aden oe 
Transmission from Country to Country, by Mr. Keight- | P , F 
ley; with engravings from Brook's designs. 


—_— 





—— 

; — : ‘ Peter Simple. To very many enquiries we 
List of New Books published in London to the can now say, that next week Peter and this 
latest dates. Journal will part company; it will then be con- 


*. rer pry Dang! the various Opinions on the | pleted. Some one has said, that in these hard 
ysiology of the BI Vessels, Absorbents, &c. by R.| tines nob J i i 
Vines, Part !., 8vo. Tombleson’s Views of the Rhine poeee pn ady but Jack nouns Could gaeee 


royal 8vo. Forty Years’ Residence in America; or, the | laugh, but we have often imagined that we heart 
Doctrine of a Particular Providence exemplified im the | the echoes of 
Life of Grant Thorburn (the original Lawrie Todd,) 

written by himself; with an Introduction by John Galt, 


12mo. Lives, Characters, and Address to Posterity, by | resounding from every direction in which th 
G. Burnet, edited by John Jebb, 2d edition, 12mo. 


T aN, Chesnchenion! A Ne roomy spuaer “ Library” travels. We have never known ¢ 
ownsends i1rono ogica rrangemen 0 ec an " i 

New Testament, 8vo. Barnadiston; a Tale of the Se- work on a fanes ” a popular 
venteenth Century, 3 vols., 8vo. Olympia Morata; her this s Captain orvyat.. peed wane Neen 
Times, Life, and Writings, by the author of “ Selwyn,”| to give the Journal credit for having held in 


=. Lemp or. a — my og ee of the sea, by| short time, three London volumes which actuall’ 
the author of “ Naufragus,” 8vo. Bampton Leetures| eos in s i Wee, Cit 
for 1833; “The Analogy of Revelation and Science es- pasha. in SR. Seine: Solnes oes 


tablished in a series uf Lectures,” by F, Nolan, 8vo. of the cover, both for quantity and quality, 
Colone! Napier's History of the Peninsular War, Vol. I1I.| "OW been tested, and we shall probably ne 
2d edition, 8vo. The History of the Middle Ages, Vol.| again so occupy it, till another Peter Simp 


IL.; Leing Vol. XLIX. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo-| makes his appearance, of whom but one wo 
pedia, An Etymological Dictionary of the English 


“ Laughter holding both his sides,” 





more—very few books bear repeated readings 
Language, on a plan entirely new, by John Oswald, | , . : d 
18mo. bea pe on Materialism, by H. B. Fearon, 8vo. well. It is a good joke that brings a second at 


Dr. Brown’s Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human| third hearty laugh—there are many such in thi 
Mind, 7th editiun, 8vo. Milton's Parac'se Lost, illus-; work. 
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